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PATLADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 13, 1871. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT, 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
Seventh and Spring Garden Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


-Desires to call the particular attention of Friends 
attending the approaching Yearly Meeting, to his 
stock of 


DRESS GOODS FOR FRIENDS, 


which is not to be surpassed for variety by any 

store in this city. 

Fine Madonnas, dark shades, own importation, 87}c. 
and $1.00. 

Lot of extra fine Madonnas, $1.37}. 

Brown, Mode and Drab India Silks, reduced to $1.75. 

Pure Mixed Mohairs, new and beautifal styles. 

Silk Warp Zenobias, reduced from $2.00 to $1.50. 

Mode and Dark Brown Silk-finish Alpacas, very 
beautifal. 

Plaid and Striped Viennas for summer wear, choice 
styles. 

Lot of dark Mohair Melanges, 25 cts ,—cheap. 

Lot of double-width Melanges, 31 ets. 

Pretty styles mixed Summer Mohairs, reduced to 
50 cts. 

Lawns, from 12} cts. upwards. 

Steel and brown Sylvanias, silk and wool, 75 and 
87} cts. 

Black Hernani, from 25 cts. to $1.00. 

Neat plaid French Silks, $1.25—worth $1.50. 

Japanese Silks, neat styles, $1.00. 


Other D-ess Goods in great variety. 


SHAWLS! SHAWLS! SHAWLS! 


Best assortment of Bound Thibet Shawls in the city. 

4-4, 5-4, 7-4, 8-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls, at 
reduced prices, 

Plain and Cheve Hernani Shawls. 

Different varieties of Shawls. 

Lot of White Woven Tuck Skirts, $1.00, sold last 
year at $2.00,—a great bargain. 


Please call before purchasing elsewhere. 


No. 11. 


|Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 


NEW GOODS. NEW GOODS. 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR! 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR! 


Pine Apple Grenadines. 
Pine Apple Grenadines. 
Dark Olive Tamertines. 
Black and Mode Hernani. 
Neat French Lawns. 
Mxt. Summer Poplirs, 31ce. 
Pongees in several shades. 
Japanese Cloth, thin and cool. 
Neat De Laines and Calicoes, 
White Barege Squares and Shawls. 
White and Mode Hernsni Shawls. 
Plain Mxt. Shawls. 
White Silk, Cashmere, and India Shawls. 
Grenadine Shawls, mottled and mode. 
White Moreen, for skirting. 
Colored Hair-cloth, for skirting. 
Olive Green and Brown Cloths. 
Cashmaretts in choice shades. 
Cassimeres in variety for men and boys. 
N. B.—Onur stock is selected with much care, and 
will compare favorably with any first-class house 
in the city. 
N. B.—Samples sent by mail, and goods by ex- 
press when desired. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
ira & ARCH STREETS, PHILA. 


P. 8.--We have just received (very wnexpected- 
ly) our new Thibet Shawls and Equares, from $5.00 


to $11.00. 
E. McMILLIN, 
MiILLIN = 


No. 103 8. Thirteenth St., "Philadelphia 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
CARRIE A. FLLISON, 
455 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
_ 513.527. 527. 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 

AND STOCKS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 

Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
furnished at the advertised rates. 1015 


JOURNAL OF JOHN WOOLMAN, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


By JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


For sale by JOHN COMLY, 
144 N. 7th 8t., Philada. 
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A Boarding School for both Sexes. Wilmington, Del. 


The success with which we have been rewarded in our effort to offer the advantages of our courses 
of thorough study to girls as well as to boys, enables us to say to the friends of a liberal and equal 
education of the sexes, that we are better prepared to do weil for our patrons than we have ever before 
been, that with the increasing number of our students we have added a corresponding number of good 
teachers, and that our successful experience in boarding the sexes in separate families, in company with 
and under the direct control of the principals and interested teachers, gives us confidence to invite our 


friends to make inquiry and examiuvation of our facilities, before determining to send elsewhere. 


Spring Term of three months will open Third month 13th, 1871. 
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Send for our Catalogue. 
T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, ) p... ; 
MILTON JACKSON, M.S., \ Principals. 


A SPECIALTY IN SHAWLS. |MUTUAL AND JOINT STOCK LIFE 


One lot of very pretty Grenadine Shawls at 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON'S, 
. 28 S. Second St., Philadelphia, 


41 
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MATTRESS, FEATHER, ) 
AND ] } 
BEDDING WAREROOMS, 
44 NORTH TENTH ST., 


Below Arch, Philadelpd* 


CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mattresses of all kinds, in- | Feathers, 
cluding the celebrated | Feather Beds 
’ 


WOVEN WIRE . 
| Bolsters and Pillows, 
MATTRESS, Counterpanes, 


The greatest invention of | 
the age, for which we are , Comfortables, 
Sole Agents for | Blankets, 
PHILADELPHIA. Quilts. 4, 8—3m 


THOMAS M. SEEDS, 
HATTER, 


NO. 41 N. SECOND STREET, 
Always on hand, and made to order, a large assort- 
ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a specialty of 
that part of the hatting business. 318.610. 


CROQUET SETS, _ 
Cutlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 
low and Wooden Ware, nd a general variety 
ef House Furnishing Goods. 


B, A. WILDMAN & BRO., 
31.57 905 Market St., Philada. 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No. 140 (old number 132) Third Avenue, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
The undersigned begs leave to inform you that he 


has received from England a new stock of Friends’ 
goods, at wholesale and retail. Hoping a continu- 








ance of your past favors, I am yours, respectfully, 


HENRY HAUSER, 


No. 140 Third Avenue, 
B tween 14th and 15th 8ts., New York. 


311.75 





INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY. 


The Girard Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia. No. 408 Chestnut St. 
Assets, January 1, 1870, $3,506,231 04. 

The oldest Company of the kind but one in this 
| State, continue to Insure Lives on the most reason- 
!able terms, and declare Profits to the insured for 
the whole of life. Premiums paid yearly, half- 
yearly or quarterly. 

They receive Trusts of all kinds, whether as 
Trustees, Assignees, Guardians or Committees of 
Lunacy ; also act as Executors and Administrators, 
to the duties of which particular attention is paid 
by old and experienced hands. Deposits and Trust 
Funds are not, in any event, liable for the debts or 
obligations of the Company, being kept entirely 
separate, Charter perpetual. 

MANAGERS. 
Thomas Ridgway, Wn. P. Jenks, 
Thomas P. James, | H. N. Burroughs, 
George Taber, | Edward H. Trotter, 


} 


Henry G. Freeman, Thomas H. Powers, 
Seth I. Comly, Charles Wheeler, 
Isaac Starr, | Addison May, 
John A. Brown, Edward C. Knight. 
Tuomas Ripeway, President. 
Seta I. Comiy, Vice President. 
Wa. H. Srorver, Treasurer. 
Caries O. Groomer, Actuary, 
Ca.es Crorater, Secretary. 415 4t. 


REGESTER & HOPKINS 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of whick 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 

N,B.—S. B. REGESTER having purchased R. B. Bei’s interes 

in the business, will again give his whole attention to the same, 


hoping from long experience to give entire satisfaction to all 
who may favor them with their orders. 93 sn iw sw 


4—4 China Silk Cashmere Shawls, 


JUST RECEIVED. 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
429 tf 26 S. Second St. 


AN OPENING FOR A YOUNG MAN wishing to 
engage in the mercantile business. 
A situation for a good Country Store in a settle- 
ment of Friends. For particulars address 
THOMAS BROWN, 
422 Winona P. 0., Henry Co., Iowa. 
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EDITED AND PUSLISZED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


On renee 


COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS WADE 10 


JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street 


iG OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 
The Paper is issued every week. 


The Twenty-gigata Volume commenced on the 4th of 
Third month, 1871, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subseri- 
bers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 


through our carriers, ‘Taree DoLtars. 
SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 


It is desirable that al/subscriptions should commence at 


the beginning of the volume. 


REMITANCES by mail should be in cnecks, pRaFts, or 
P. O, money-orvers ; the latler preferred. Money sent by mail 


will be at the risk of the person so sending. 
AGENTS.—T Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 3. Cohu, New Fork. : 
Benj. Strattan, Richmond, Ind. 


From 8. M. Janney’s History of Friends. 
MEMORIALS OF SAMUEL EMLEN, JACOB LIND- 
LEY, THOS. SCATTERGOOD, HANNAH FISHER 
AND GEORGE DILLWYN. 


Samuel Emlen, son of Samuel Emlen, was 
born in Philadelphia, the 15th of the First 
month, 1730. Through the care of pious 
parents, and the restraining influence of Di 
vine grace, he was, in youth, preserved from 
the contamination of vice, and as he ad 
vanced to manhood he yielded to the teuder- 
ing visitations of Divine love by which he 
was drawn to walk in the narrow way that 
leads to life. His call to the gospel! ministry, 
while travelling in Ireland, and some of his 
religious services in Great Britain, have al- 
ready been noticed. 

His labors in the cause of Truth were ex- 
tensive in his own country and in foreign 
lands. Once he visited the Island of Barba- 
does, and seven times he crossed the ocean to 
preach the gospel in Europe. He travelled 
much in Great Britain ; twice visited Holland, 
and was several times in Ireland. In all 
places where he labored, he endeared him- 
self to the people,—being a lively instance of 
the efficacy of that grace which he preached 
to others, and manifesting the power of re- 
ligion by meekness, humility, and love. His 
knowledge of several languages ; his peculiar 
gift in applying portions of the sacred writ- 
ings, with an unaffected, engaging deportment, 
and affability of manners, frequently made 
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way for him among persons of high rank ani 
with foreigners. When in company with 
such, his great concern was to impress upon 
their minds the superior benefits to be de- 
rived from a life of holiness and the compara- 
tive emptiness of the world’s honors and en- 
joyments; frequently declaring that he was 
neither bigot nor sectarian, but a lover of all 
who loved the Lord Jesus in sincerity. 

He was peculiarly gifted for consolatory 
visits to the afflicted in body or in mind, 
which he often manifested in the families of 
Friends, wherever he was, without distiac- 
tion, and frequently amongst those not of his 
own communion, and this employment filled 
up a great part of his time. In meetings, his 
deportment was solid and instructive, his de- 
livery clear, and his views comprehensive,—a 
holy unction attending his gospel labors. 

After his return from his last visit to Eu- 
rope in the year 1797, he gradually declined 
in health ; yet, as usual, attended most of the 
meetings in Philadelphia, filling up the inter- 
mediate time principally in religious and so- 
cial visits to the families of Friends. In these 
brotherly calls he often appeared to take but 
little interest in common conversation, yet, 
whenever it turned on religious subjects, he 
became animated, manifesting, by godly con- 
verse and pious devotion to his Master’s cause, 
that his chief delight was in the law of the 
Lord, and his meditations thereon both fre- 
quent and fervent. 
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On the 14th of Twelfth month, 1799, he 
paid Rebecca Jones a visit, which proved to 
be their final interview. Noticing an al 
manac for the approaching year, he took it 
up, and placing it near his eye,—being very 
near-sighted,—he said, emphatically, “ Eight- 
een hundred! I have said, that 1 shall not 
live to see it.” She replied, “ Oh, Samuel, 
don’t say so!” He responded, “ Rebecca, I 
have said it; remember the agreement which 
we made years ago, that the survivor should 
attend the other's funeral.”” On the follow- 
ing day he was engaged in a First-day meet 
ing, in a lively testimony, and, finding him. 
self ill, he leaned, in great physical weakness, 
on the rail before him, and repeated, with 
touching pathos, the following stanza from 
Addison : 

** My life, if Thou preserv’st my life, 
Thy sacrifice shall be, 
And death, if death should be my do>m, 
Shall join my soul to Thee.”’ 

The meeting broke up ; he was taken to a 
neighboring house, and when a little revived, 
to his home. The next Third-day he assem- 
bled with Friends at the North meeting- 
house for the last tlme, and preached from the 
text, “ This is the victory that overcometh 
the world ~even our faith.” 

Soon after this, he was taken sick, and, 
during his waking hours, the goodness and 
mercy of God were almost his perpetual 
theme. As there was no prospect of relief 
from medical aid, he desired that he might 
remain as quiet as possible, saying, “All I 
want is heaven ;—Lord, receive my spirit!” 
He requested those about him to unite in 
prayer that he might be preserved in patience 
to the end. Then said, “ My pain is great; 
my God, grant me patience, humble, depend 
ing patience.” And quoted the passage: 
“Call upon me in the day of trouble; I will 
deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” He 
repeated, with great fervency, a considerable 
part of the Lord’s Prayer, and said, ‘Oh, 
how precious a thing it is, to feel the Spirit 
itself bearing witness with our spirits that we 
are His.” ‘Oh! this soul is an awful thing ; 
I feel itso! You, that hear me, mind, it is 
an awful thing to die; the invisible world, 
how awful!” His end now fast approaching, 
he said, “I entreat that nothing may be done 
for me, except what I request, that my mind 
may not be diverted, that my whole mind 
may be centred in aspiration to the throne of 
Grace.” “Almighty Father, come quickly, 
if it be thy will, and receive my spirit.” He 
lay a while, the conflict being apparently 
over, but, feeling again the clogs of mortality, 
he said, in a low voice, “I thought I was 
gone ;” and added, “Christ Jesus, receive 
wy spirit.” He then quietly departed, and 
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entered into rest, about half-past four o'clock 
in the morning of Twelfth month 30th, 1799, 
in the seventieth year of his age. i 

He was buried on New Year's day, 1800; 
his remains being taken to the meeting-house, 
where Nicholas Waln and another Friend 
were solemnly engaged in Gospel ministry, 
and Rebecca Jones, though an invalid, was 
in attendance. 

Jacob Lindley was born in the Ninth 
month, 1744. His residence was at New ° 
Garden, Chester county, Pa. 

About the thirtieth year of his age he was 
called to the ministry of the gospel, and by 
keeping humble and watchful he grew in his 
gift, becoming a workman that need not be 
ashamed, rightly “dividing the word of 
truth.” It has been said of him, that “ for 
the space of forty years few pastors have more 
faithfully labored with their flocks, calling 
them to repentance, aud warning them ip the 
most emphatic language to have their ac- 
counts in readiness against the awful close of 
time.” “ His agreeable manners and engag- 
ing turn of mind, tending to open his way 
among all classes and denominations of peo- 
ple, rendered him peculiarly useful in spread- 
ing the light of the gospel ; his conversation 
being truly interesting and instructive.” 

He was one of those who bore a faithful 
testimony against the use of spirituous liquors 
as a beverage, before his fellow-members 
in the Society of Friends had been fally 
awakencd to the magnitude of the evil. 

He was deeply interested for the welfare 
and civilization of the Indians, several tribes 
of whom he visited on the northern frontiers 
of the United States, at a time when hostili- 
ties existed between them and the white peo- 
ple; and he was usefully engaged, with others 
of his own Society, in conciliating the minds \ 
of the natives, and disposing them towards ' 
peace. 

It was, however, in regard to the descend- 
ants of the African race held in bondage that 
the most strenuous efforts of his benevolent 
mind were exerted. He not only labored in 
his own Society, so long as the members of it 
continued to hold slaves, but on all occasions, 
where his lot was cast among those who con- 
tinued to countenance the unrighteous traffic 
in human flesh, he faithfully and tenderly 
warned them of the danger to which they 
were exposing themselves, and the distress it 
would bring upon them in a dying hour, if 
they continued in a practice so repugnant to 


« 


justice and humanity. 


He seldom failed, in the Yearly Meetings 
of Friends, to hold up to view, in a very af- 
fecting manner, the cause of that afflicted 
people, exciting commiseration for their suf- 
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ferings, and recommending the exercise of the 
spirit of prayer to the great Controller of 
events for their deliverance. 

On one occasion, while attending Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, he exclaimed, in his 
usual emphatic manner: “ From the place 
where I now stand to the utmest confines of 
Georgia, blood touches blood, and cries to 
God for vengeance upon this nation.”* 


He survived two valuable wives, both of 


whom were ministers of the gospel. Concern- 
ing his second wife, Hannah, who, when he 
married her, was the widow of William Mil- 
ler, a memorial by New Garden Monthly 
Meeting has been preserved. She is repre- 
sented as one who had faithfully improved 
the talents intrusted to her, fulfilling her do- 
mestic and religious duties, and being a bright 
example of theChristian character. 

On the last day of his life Jacob Lindley 
attended the meeting of Friends at New Gar- 
den, and delivered a lively and affecting dis- 
course, in which “ he intimated an apprehen- 
sioa that there might be those present who 
would not see the light of another day; and, 
he added, perhaps it might be himself. After 
meeting, he appeared in his usual cheerful 
disposition. In the evening, while riding in 
a chaise with his daughter, the vehicle was 
upset, and his neck was dislocated by the fall. 

Thus suddenly terminated his life on the 
12th of the Sixth month, 1814, in the 70th 
year of his age. 

Thomas Scattergood was born in the city 
of Burlington, Now Jersey, in 1748, of parents 
who were members of the Society of Friends. 
In youth he was deprived by death of a fath- 
er’s care, and was placed an apprentice in the 
city of Philadelphia, where, disregarding the 
checks of divine grace, he wandered from the 
path of peace. 

In this unhappy conditien, being visited 
by the “reproofs of instruction, which are 
the way of life,” he was humbled, and ena- 
bled to submit to the Cross of Christ, through 
which ke became qualified to extend counsel 
to others. After passing through much re- 
ligious exercise, his mind was impressed with 
an evidence that he was called tu the gospel 
ministry ; but, through great reluctance to 
engage in that solemn service, he declined to 
comply for several years, and thus brought 
upon himself very deep and distressing con- 
flicts. At length he yielded to his convic- 
tions of duty, and spoke a few words in a re- 
ligious meeting, after which, continuing stead- 
fast under many baptisms and trials, and 
keeping faithful to the divine gift, he became 
prepared for extensive labor in the Lord’s 
vineyard. Ia this service he travelled both 
in the northern and southern States, preach- 
~* Related to me by an aged Friend, now deceased. 









ing the gospel with acceptance and returning 
in peace. 


n the year 1794 he went to England, and 


during several years was assiduously engaged 
in religious labor, having the near unity and 
fellowship of Friends in the several counties 


where his lot was cast. 

“He was much devoted to the promotion 
of the cause of truth and righteousness, and 
through the efficacy of heavenly love, was at 
times enabled to say, it was more to him than 
his necessary food.” Being frequently en- 
gaged in inward retirement, his mind became 
strengthened and preserved in watchfulness 
against those things which interrupt the as- 
pirations of the soul towards the Fountain of 
everlasting life. 

“ His sympathy with the afflicted was often 
manifest ; and the situation of those in neces- 
sitous circumstances peculiarly claiming his 
tender regard, occasioned his frequently bring- 
ing to the notice of his brethren their suffer- 
ing condition, in order that benevolent en- 
deavors might be exerted for their allevia- 
tion. He was so tender of the reputation of 
ali, that he could not take the liberty of ex- 
pressing anything to lessen it, nor was he 
easy to hear others in such a practice.” 

In his last illness, a friend sitting by him 
expressed that he felt a peaceful solemnity ; 
he replied, “So do I; my mind is centred in 
quiet peaceful resignation.” On the next 
day, those about him apprehended he was 
near departing, but reviving a little, he said, 
“ This is the last piece of the garment that is 
to be worked up; and if I can be favored 
to join the righteous of every generation, it 
will be enough.” After a pause, he contin- 
ued, “Well, I don’t know that I have much to 
say for myself; I leave it to the Lord, the 
Shepherd that sleepeth not by day nor slum- 
bereth by night; who watcheth over His 
children and over His flock.”—“ I hope that 
a righteous generation will be raised up and 
preserved as a seed.” Again he proceeded, 
“Qh, if we can be but favored to take some 
of that love with us, the end crowns all; I 
have nothing to boast of; I have been bap- 
tized into many low places and raised up 
again.” He quietly and peacefully departed 
the 24th of the Fourth month, 1814, and 
doubtless entered into the rest prepared for 
the righteous. 

Hannah Fisher was the daughter of Thom- 
as and Mary Rodman, aud was born at New- 
port, Rhode Island, in the Fourth month, 
1764. Her father dying when she was very 
young, the care of a large family devolved 
upon her mother, whose exemplary and ju- 
dicious deportment proved a blessing to her 
children. In the year 1793, Hannah Rod- 
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man was united in marriage with Samnel R. 
Fisher, of Philadelphia, and became a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia 
ior the Southern District. In the year 1800, 
after a season of deep exercise, she came forth 
in the ministry, and being faithful in the 
little first communicated, experienced an en- 
largement in the gift, to the comfort and re- 
liet of many. 

Her sympathizing spirit was often drawn 
to visit the afflicted and qualified to speak a 
word in season to the weary. To the poor 
she was a liberal, judicious, and feeling friend. 
Her illness was short, but the result was not 
alarming to her. For several days previous 
to the solemn close, she was at various times 
engaged in expressing to the members of her 
family and other friends, lively exhortation, 
tender acknowledgment, or pertinent remarks 
on the necessity of being prepared for the 
final change. To a friend sitting by her she 
said, “I have desired that my children may 

ive up in the morning of their day and join 
hy oer with the faithful Jaborers in the 
Lord’s vineyard :” adding, “I feel nothing in 
my way. I feel thankfu! in my bed of sick- 
ness that I have given up in the cross to my 
natura! inclination, having been favored to 
keep the furniture of the house and my cloth- 
ing plain and simple.” 

At another time, addressing her children, 
she said, “ Live in love, my dear children ; 
may you all live in love; it will sweeten 
every bitter cup ; there is no comfort without 
it.” Again, “All is done, all is done; I feel 
so resigned, so sweet: I feel as if 1 were al- 
ready in heaven.” At another time she said, 
her illness had been a time of suffering to the 
body but not to the mind ; that all was com- 
fortable there; adding, “ What a mercy! 
that when the body is in suffering, the mind 
should be preserved in such tranquillity.” 
Her effliction of body appeared to be great ; 
and she once expressed, she thought a part 
of it might be on account of survivors, that 
they might see it would not do to put off the 
day’s work until the evening; that it was 
enough then to have bodily suffering. In 
the night previous to her close, she said, 
“Lord, I love thee ; Lord, thou art with me; 
I love thee because thou hast heard my sup- 
plication. Bless the Lord, O my soul!” 
About an hour before she ceased to breathe, 
she sweetly expressed, “The Lord is with 
me ;” clearly conveying to the minds of those 
present, her resignation to this allotment of 
unerring wisdom, and her thankful sense of 
His supporting arm under it. She died the 
12th of the Ninth month, 1819, in the fifty- 
sixth year of her age. 


George Dillwyn’s early life and some of his 


religious labors have already been voticed. 
On his first visit to Europe, being accom pa- 
nied by his wife, Sarah Dillwyn, he remained 
seven years, occupied, most of the time, in re- 
ligious labors in Great Britain and on the 
Continent. He then returned to his native 
land for two years, and again accompanied 
by his wife, in the spring of 1793, proceeded 
to Great Britain, where he continued for nine 
years laboring as he was favored with ability, 
for the good of the churches, until the year 
1802, when he returned and settled in Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, remaining there until 
the close of his long and devoted life. 

“Having been as a faithful servant dili- 
gent in the morning and meridian of the day, 
he was permitted to pass its declining period 
much in retirement, seldom going from home, 
except on short journeys. His daily conduct 
evinced a desire to live under the influence 
of the Spirit of Christ, and when he made 
little calls amongst his neighbors, after hav- 
ing cheered and brightened the social scene, 
for which he had a special talent, by his 
pleasant converse, such was his sense of the 
value of retirement and his desire for the 
good of others, that on these occasions he was 
not unfrequently drawn into silent travail 
and vocal expression.” He was considered 
eminent as a minister of the gospel, was much 
beloved for his social qualities, and exempli- 
fied in practice the heavenly truths that he 
preached. 

In old age, he continued diligently to at- 
tend the religious meetings of Friends, and in 
the winter of 1820, while on his way to the 
meeting-house, he fell upon the ice in the 
street, which injured his hip-bone so seriously 
as to confine him to the house. 

During nearly five months of much bodily 
suffering, his Christian character shone with 
increasing brightness, as he approached “ the 
house appointed for all living.” ‘Within the 
last two or three weeks he said, ‘ There is a 
comfort over which disease has no power,’ 
and after a favored opportunity in religious 
retirement, hopefully remarked, ‘Now I am 
prepared to adopt the language, Lo! the win- 
ter is passed, the rain is over and gone, the 
flowers appéar on the earth, and the time of 
the singing of birds is come, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our land.’” Speaking 
of his approaching death, he said to his be- 
loved wife, “ My dear, I have good news for 
thee ; there is a mansion prepared for thee 
and for me.” With the appearance of a 
sweet slumber, he sank to his eternal rest, 
the 23d of the Sixth month, 1820, in the 
eighty-third year of his age. 

NEVER be ashamed not to know, but be 
ashamed not to learn. 
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in this duty. Our feeling was that we had 
had a good meeting, and that the presence of 


Drep.—In Philadelphia, on the 22d inst.,] the Divine Master was sensibly to be felt. 
in the 84th year of her age, Lydia White; a} Not the least interesting and important feat- 
veteran in the Anti-Slavery service. She as-| ure of these Quarterly Meetings, is the kind 


sisted in organizing the Philadelphia Female 
Anti-Slavery Society, in 1835, uel in disband- 
ing it in 1870,when its work was accomplished. 
During the long interval she proved, by ear- 
nest words, liberal contributions of money, 
and selfdenying deeds, her fidelity to the 
principles of human freedom, upholding them 
against the opposition of mob and church and 
State. For many years she devoted her time 
and energies to the business of introducing 
into the community the products of free labor, 
and by her abstinence from those produced 
by unrequited toil, added another testimony 
to her abhorrence of the system of slavery. 
A member of the Society of Friends, she held 
the principles of its founder as a living, prac- 
tical faith. Her work accomplished, the 
victory for freedom won, her life completed, 
she has gone to receive her reward in larger 
possibilities of doing good. M. G. 





tee 
For Friends’ [utelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Westbury Quarterly Meeting took place 
on Fifth-day, the 27th ult., at Westbury, Long 
Island. The prospect of rain in the morning 
no doubt deterred some Friends from New 
York and Brooklyn, as well as those who live 
at a distance in the country, from attendin 
thus making our Meeting smaller than oul 
We were reminded that some who were ab- 
sent had gone to other sections, and would 
not be with us, and that some had passed on 
to the higher life. We also remarked that 
others who have stood as in the front rank 
were physically failing. We felt saddened 
for a time with these evidences of change, but 
were cheered in observing so large a number 
of young men and women assembling to 
mingle with their friends. When gathered, 
there was a feeling of united exercise that 
seemed to spread over the entire meeting, 
that argued well for the future of our Society. 
We had several short communications before 
the shutters were closed, some voices that we 
have not been accustomed to hear, and they 
seemed to us to be very impressive. There 
was no business in the executive meeting 
other than usual, except a proposition to 
change the hour of meeting from 11 to 10 
o'clock, A.M.; as it was generally thought 
that the present hour was the best, no change 
was made. The state of Society, as shown by 
the answers to the queries, was somewhat en- 
couraging, except the oft repeated complaint 
of neglect in the attendance of meeting. 
Friends were incited to greater faithfulness 


ee — 


cheerfulness with which Friends provide 
carriages and home accommodations for those 
from a distance. Is it not evident that those 
who are indifferent to these minglings suffer 
loss ? 





THE will hath never more freedom than 
when it moves toward God. And heavenly 
duties and spiritual performances are to flow 
freely from the soul like those voluntary 
drops that come from the honeycomb of its 
own accord, without any pressing, without 
any crushing at all. It is only the dregs of 
obedience that come forth with squeezing and 
wringing. There should be no need now of 
binding the sacrifice with cords unto the altar, 
unless it be with the cords of love, those soft 
and silken knots of affection. 


0 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WEDDING OVERSEERS. 


The subject of overseers at weddings, and 
the manner of their appointment, has lon 
impressed me as one needing more carefu 
thought. 

Although several articles have recently ap- 
peared in the Intelligencer, and it may be 
said by some persons, “now let the matter 
rest,” I feel it is a little work of mine to urge 
| attention to a point mentioned in the paper 
of this week, (4th mo. 29th) wherein the 
writer desires, “that there should not even 
be the appearance of diasembling,” &c. 

I am not able to see that a reasonable. ob- 
jection can be made to parties choosing their 
overseers; but there is a departure from 


healthful simplicity in the manner of ap-* 


pointing them. 

It is made to appear to be wholly a trans- 
action in meeting; and in net places the 
practice has been so long established, that 
when proposals of marriage are before a 
Monthly Meeting, the meeting feels this part 
of its business has been so entirely arranged 
outside, that, although called upon to name 
Friends as overseers, such extended liberty 
is not really meant. 

This is the point upon which I feel we are 
not true to our profession of truth and sim- 
plicity. 

A case occurred in our Monthly Meeting 
a few years ago, which, to my view of the 
subject, presented a beautiful example of 
openness : 

Following the statement of the time and 
place of the marriage, were the words 
“‘ and —— and —— have been selected by 
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the family to attend as overseers, if approved 
by the meeting.” 

Here was no dissembling ; and the whole 
arrangement for conducting the marriage 
eould be truthfully understood by the mosi 
uninitiated in the meeting. And this truth- 
fulness, I believe, is a strong point in our 
simplicity; one which our young members 
must see the necessity of carefully observing, 
long before they may feel it required of them 
to obey the “ discipline” in regard to “ sim- 
plicity of dress.” 

‘* We must be true ourselves, 
If we the truth would teach.” 


New York, 4th mo. 30th. S. H. B. 


and virtue, cheer and quickening, 2 kind 
heart and sympathetic mind can communi- 
cate. 

And this fact indicates the character of the 
most useful and precious giving. Of course, 
the poor need money, medicine, food, clothes, 
and coal. They must have creature com- 
forts, or they will suffer, if they do not per- 
ish. No amount of philanthropic common- 
place, no number of the platitudes of charity, 
can ever take the place of food in a hungry 
stomach, or of clothes upon naked or shiver- 
ing limbs. Ejaculations of sympathy pay no 
rent-bills. The poor and perishing classes 
want a Gospel in acts,—a Testament whose 
texts are translated into loaves and fishes, 
fuel and flannel; and without that material 
beneficence, they must die. But they want 
more than this; they want personal notice, 
sympathy, counsel, and cheer, a_ hundred 
times more than any gifts we can bestow upon 
them, and without these even the most gener- 
ous gifts are unavailing. The chief reason 
that so much of our charity is wasted, if not 
worse ; that the poor are confirmed in the 
very pauperism we would lift them out of, 
and in part by our own gifts; that wretched- 
ness and want spread in spite of the growth 
of kind sentiments and the increase of chari- 
ties ;—is that our gifts are so exclusively ma- 
terial. We have given things, but not 
thoughts. We have bestowed money, but 
have not given ourselves. 

It is an easy matter to give a little un- 
needed money, a few cast-off clothes, or an 
order on the grocer; and many people give 
these in order to get rid of troublesome ap- 
plicants. But to give personal attention, in- 
terest, and direction to those in trouble and 
want, is a much harder thing to do. The 
difficulty with our modern charity is that it 
is so purely mechanical. Giver and receiver 
do not come into personal relations. There 
is no actual contact and communication be- 
tween them. Their hearts do not touch each 
other. No virtue goes into the gift, and 
through that into the recipient’s soul. We 
have the mechanics of charity without its 
mind. And what is wanted to make our 
charity blessed and a blessing, is just that 
personal quality we so crave for ourselves, 
but are so reluctant to bestow; that interest 
in, and sympathy for, and kindly direction 
of, the poor and unfortunate, which are a 
thousand times more valuable and precious 
to them than anything else possibly can be. 
It is not pleasant to lay down the book, or 









































WHAT TO GIVE. 

This is a charitable age. Appeals for 
charitable objects are frequently made and 
generally responded to. An actual case of 
want or suffering needs but be properly pre- 
sented to any congregation, to meet immedi- 
ate relief, so far as money goes. Even stingy 
people love to give something, and show their 
stinginess by giving less than they should, 
rather than in refusing to give anything. 
Benevolence characterizes our age. The 
men of our time most noted and most re 
vered, are not those who wear crowns but 
those who give crowns,—the princely bene- 
factors who have made whole communities 
opulent in the means of comfort and of cul- 
ture by their splendid charities. The spirit 
of philanthropy is in the air, and whoever 
has any of the genius of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in his constitution prefers giving to 
hoarding, and would gather together only 
that he may grandly use for generous and 
general ends. 

But we are very apt to imagine that the 
only thing worth giving, the only thing we 
have to give, is money or its equivalent in 
comfort or care ; and we underrate the value 
of that personal notice, attention, and minis- 
try which money cannot procure. When 
things go wrong with us, and we are prostrat- 
ed with sadness and discouragement, it is not 
a present but a personal presence that we 
need, communicating stimulus and cheer from 
a sympathetic mind. In any of the troubles 
and crises of life, we value the companion- 
ship, the counsel, the magnetic hopefulneass, 
the enlivening and uplifting faith of friends, 
a thousand times more than any check they 
could give. We all set a far higher value on 
persons than on purses, and feel nothing 
more keenly than a slight. The man who 
cheats us we can forgive more easily than the | to rouse from the dreamy luxury of an even- 
man who cuts us. ‘This is because we all in- | ing tete-a tete, and visit some unventilated at- 
stinctively feel that persons are the most | ticor noisome cellar to look after those whose 
mera property this planet carries, and | vices are as bad as their environments are re- 

ow from our own experience what comfort ! pulsive ; but there is all the more merit in 
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the sacrifice, and the personal visit communi- 
cates a positive pleasure and moral force 
which no gift could convey ; it throws a re- 
straint around the wayward will, while it in- 
fuses needed cheer into the heart. A young 
woman of our acquaintance goes every day to 
rub the limbs of a poor old paralytic, whose 
loneliness is so relieved, and whose heart is so 
soothed and irradiated by such personal kind- 
ness that even her body shares the renewal. 
Who can tell the virtue there is in a sympa- 

3% thetic touch? Who knows what healing lies 
latent in the heart, waiting to be evoked by 
the call of the right occasion? The voice 
kindly with hope, melting with tenderness, 
tremulous with love——who has fathomed its 
miraculous power? The magnetism of a 
kind, thoughtful, sympathetic personality,— 
who can describe or define it? It is these 
that the poor and sorrowing need more than 
anything else. They want your mind more 
than your money. There is more help in a 
hand, with a warm heart beating in its palm, 
than in any goods that may be dropped at the 
door. The greatest gift, and the best, is the 
Giver of gifts. Almighty Love crowns all 
= other gifts with Himselfi—The Golden 

ge. 


full and unreserved obedience to all the clear 
manifestations of His will. 

I was going to say I had a little left of 
what the little child said, unhackneyed in 
the modern forms or arts of politeness. When 
asked what it had to say in return fora fa- 
vor received, “ I love thee,” was the language 
of its heart. To feel that we dove is a precious 
evidence of having a little life, provided that 
love is pure and not the effect of selfishness. 
Love is expansive, like its divine original; it 
wants room, and as the heart is filled with 
it, it overflows towards others. Long hast 
thou felt the anxious love of maternal ten- 
derness towards thy children, naturally, and 
if the time now demands an enlargement of 
that feeling spiritually on account of the 
babes in the Father’s family, be willing to 
let it flow in prayers, in exercises, and in 
vocal evidences for the gathering of the chil- 
dren to the fold of a quiet mental habitation 
in the blessed Truth. ‘ Teaching, we learn,” 
said Young, and so says experience. Be not 
anxious about what others may say or think, 
mind thy own business in deep attention to the 
gift or spring, and as it flows forth be willing 
asa little child to move with it and in it, 
and to close with it and in it. Iam glad to 
find one point settled in thy mind, that is, 
thou cannot doubt the requisition without 
doubting ail thou hast ever known. Now 
let me drop thee one word of caution, “ Take 
no thought for the morrow,” or for what may 
be thy lot, or what the present dispensation 
may be intended for, only mind every day 
the opening of duty. Keep in the state of a 
good girl employed in domestic concerns; 
when one little service is performed, wait to 
receive or hear what next thou art bidden to 
do. 


























FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

I do not know that it will do for me to say, 
as the poor debtor formerly did, “ have pa- 
tience with me, and I'll pay thee all.” I 
am several letters in debt, and as in purse, so 
in mental coin, poor. My obligations are 
not only on the score of letters, but I feel 
; that I have had many favors from thy hand. 
This much seems left me, and I sometimes 
\ hope it may be like the poor widow’s “ pot of 
oil,” and I now recollect she was bidden to 
pour it into other vessels. This opens an in- 
structive view for thee, as well as myself; the 
more she poured, obedient to the command, 
the more she had for her own living, as well 
as to pay the debt. The debt! “how much 
owest thou unto my Lord ?” may be asked of 
thee, dear friend, as well as of myself and 
many others. But how few are entirely 
willing to make frequent settlements with | we can no longer enter into active service, 
Him who has done so much for us, and given | how encouraging it is to find one here, and 
us so many gifts and favora, and loans and| another there, under the preparing Hand, 
talents? to which we may add in the cata-| for service in our church militant. May 
logue, mercies, and forgiveness, avd numer- | these keep humble and be patient under all 
ous benefits. If this were more of our con-| the needful provings. It is true there are 
cern, our bills perhaps would not run on to| many depressing circumstances which cause 
an hundred measures of wheat, or oil, till| sadness of heart and fearfulness lest the 
they at least were adjusted with promises of |“ Ark of the Testimony” be borne away 


Tt is good to receive a few lines froman absent 
friend. We sometimes need an evidence of 
remembrance, which comes as a cup of cold 
water to a thirsty traveler. Many of our 
dear side companions have left us, but some 
still remain and are united in gospel fellow- 
ship. ‘These can bear up each others’ hands 
and strengthen one another, even while we 
feel that the shades of evening ere gathering 
around, telling us the work of the day must 
soon close. 

To us who are approaching the time when 
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and landed among the Philistines, yet I have 
faith in silent travail, and full reliance on an 
Arm which is sufficient to sustain. In dark 
ard cloudy seasons, let us remember, the dew 
of heaven descends in the night season and 
rests upon the earth, watering it and keeping 
alive every green thing. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 13, 1871. 








Seasons oF Sritence.—While we have 
frequently in these columns advocated the 
obligation resting upon all to bring their facul- 
ties into exercise and to use their powers for 
the benefit of themselves and others, we know 
that none can labor availingly unless guided 
by Divine wisdom. 

If the mind is permitted to enter into a 
continued succession of engagements with- 
out allowing sufficient time for rest and re- 
flection, it is liable to become unhealthy and 
enfeebled. The law of repose pervades 
every department of life. The husbandman 
sows the seed and waits for its appearing. 
The over worked soil, after a time, fails to 
produce until its fertility is renewed by rest. 
The strongest muscle loses its power by con- 
tinuous use: and if we would attain the true 
end of our heing, we must not disregard the 
teachings thus conveyed, but learn not orly 
to labor but to wait. 

When associated in our religious meetings, 
we recognize the necessity of seeking to at- 
tain a state of introversion in which we wait 
to be instructed by the Great Counsellor, but 
how is it with us on other occasions? in our 
families and when together in social compa- 
nies? Do we then in our deportment and 
conversation manifest a recognition of the 
Divine presence? Or, in our social inter- 
views, are we not too much like the Athen- 
nians of old, who spent their time either in 
telling or hearing some new thing? 

We remember in days past, how, during the 
times of our Yearly and Quarterly Meetings, 
the older Friends who were collected at private 
houses, would, after a time of social converse, 
settle into silence. The young would gather 
round them, and a precious solemnity often 
spread over the company, chastening the feel- 
ings and tendering the hearts. In this si- 


lence, sometimes, a few words, uttered per- 
haps in tears and brokenness of spirit, were 
as seeds dropped in moistened ground. Some 
of these occasions are still fresh in remem- 
brance, and the .hought of them is always 
attended with a feeling of gratitude for the 
holy influence under which our minds were 
then gathered, believing it was one of the 
means hy which we were brought to value 
seasons of solemn waiting before the Lord. 

We have feared that of latter time this 
practice is almost lost sight of. The increased 
facilities of travel offer inducements to Friends 
attending neighboring meetings to confine the 
time of social and religious mingling almost 
exclusively to the mecting hour, depriving 
the visitor and the visited of the benefit that 
might result from meeting with Friends 
in their families and entering into fellow- 
feeling and sympathy with them. 

The same effect is apparent during the 
week of our annual gathering. The day is 
devoted to business affairs, and the evenings 
to committees and other concerns connected 
with the welfare of our Society, and but little 
time is allowed for that kind of social re- 
ligious intercourse which stimulates us to 
strive after that which is good, and tends to 
quicken our spiritual nature to renewed life 
when assembled for worship. 

In consequence of this lack of opportunity 
to enter into feeling one with another more 
closely than can be done in a collective ca- 
pacity, one means of our growth and strength 
as a religious body is, we believe, in danger 
of being overlooked. 

Without wishing to censure any, we would 
ask all seriously to consider whether we do 
not sustain a loss by crowding too many 
things into the week allotted to the Yearly 
Meeting? 





A Frrenpity Caution.—We approach 
our subject with hesitation. Nevertheless, we 
venture, with the hope that our motive will 
be appreciated, and that what we say, though 
it may imply censure, will be so influenced 
by love that it will not wound any. 

Our concern is that during the week of 
our approaching Yearly Meeting, when the 
several sessions close, the deportment of 
Friends may be fitting the occasion upon 
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which we have met. A gathering composed 
of several thousand men and women, met to- 
gether to transact the business which pertains 
to the welfare of our Society, is doubtless an 
object of the notice and thought of others 
not of our religious organization, and the at- 
tention of the observer will naturally be 
turned to see what the result of such a meet- 
ing will be, and it would be well could we 
give evidence by a quiet sobriety of manner 
that we have been at a feast, where the spir- 
itual life has been fed. 

The Apostle Paul tells us all things are 
lawful, but all things are not expedient. 
This view has a direct bearing upon our con- 
cern. Most of us when returning to our 
homes for the night, are under the necessity 
of using the public street cars, where there 
may also be many who are not of our fold. 
We think it inexpedient when we are thus 
situated, to give expression to criticisms on 
what has been done during the meeting that 
has just closed, and it is even still more inex- 
pedient that criticism on character be then in- 
dulged in, and names mentioned. 

The loud talking and even boisterous man- 
ner that are sometimes witnessed on these 
occasions, pain a sensitive mind, and must 
greatly dissipate the feeling of serious thought- 
fulness, which after having had a good meet- 
ing we would fain take home with us as our 
share of the gathered fragments. A quiet, 
staid deportment would be in better accord 
with the occasion. Some instances of the 
want of proper care in this respect, were the 
subject of public remark last year, and be- 
lieving they may have proceeded from 
thoughtlesness, we offer these few words as a 
reminder of the fact that a seat in a crowded 
city car requires us to be much more guarded 
in what we say or do, than would be neces- 
sary were we with a few Friends in a private 
carriage. 


To Corresponpents. — A Friend writes 
that he “ considers the editorial in No. 1 of 
the present volume, on our Fundamental 
Principle, very good as far as it goes,” but 
thinks the article defective in explaining 
what this principle is. 

The knowledge which will prove availing 
must be derived through a higher medium 


than the pen, although the experience of 
others may be often helpful in directing at- 
tention to the true source of spiritual inetruc- 
tion—the Spirit of Truth. We fail to find in 
the remarks of our friend, anything that 
would more fully elucidate the views ex- 
pressed in the editorial in question—the dif- 
ference being in words which literally have 
the same meaning. 


Sc msl 

THE article on “‘ Funeral Simplicity” was 
laid aside, because not so appropriate as some 
other contributions on the same subject re- 
ceived about the same time. 





Tue friendly hints of “Scrutator” have 
been received. 


Errata.—Richmond, Ind., was incorrectly 
appended to the article, “ They frame Iniquity 
by Law,” in last week’s paper. 








Ayson LapHam Repostrory. — Books, 
manuscripts, &c., for the above, may be for- 
warded to Edward H. MagilJ, Swarthmore 
College, Delaware county, Pa., or, if more 
convenient (and the packages are small), to 
Dr. George Truman, No. 142 N. Seventh St., 
Philada., who will see that they are properly 


deposited. Donations should be accompa- 
nied by name and address. 
DIED. 


CONARD.—On Third month 2d, 1871, Phebe Con- 
ard, wife of Albert Conard, aged 51 years; a mem- 
ber of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

SHARPLESS.—At her residence near Chester, 
Delaware Co, Pa., on the 3d of Fourth month, 
1871, Eliza H., wife of John M. Sharpless, and 
daughter of Thomas and the late Elith Jenkinson, 
in the 53d year of her age. 

TURNPENNY.—On the 8th ult., Tabitha, widow 
of the late John Turnpenny, in the 88th year of her 
age; a beloved Elder and Overseer of Spruce Street 
Monthly Meeting, Phila The following extracts from 
a private letter well portray the character of our dear 
Friend : 

-“*There are many women as pious as she was 
stiil left upon theearth, but I know of no one who 
had such a pleasant way of manifesting that piety 
to the world. Itseemed todo her good and to make 
her life richer, nobler and happier, and it did others 
good too. She did not, like many, lock up her con- 
solations and joys and inflowings of spiritual life in 
her own bosom, but diffused them with ungrudging 
profusion. They spread around her like an atmos- 
phere which did every one who came within it good, 
and made all feel when leaving her presence, that 
they had received a renewal of spiritual life. 

* * * “She was no respecter of persons, nor 
worshipper of rank or wealth or intellect, but the 
sunshine of her presence gladdened the humble 
homes of the poor, and the saddened hearts of the 
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afflicted, far oftener than the palaces of the great or 
the mansions of the prosperous. 
‘ Full many a poor one’s blessing went 
With ber beneath the low green tent, 
Whose curtain never outward swirgs.’ 
‘There was no narrowness in her creed, nor ex- 
clusiveness in her associations. She laughed, aud 
laughed right heartily, too, when she was merry, 
and never felt that she was lowering her Christian 
character.’ 
WALTON.—On the afternoon of the 10th instant, 
Charles M. Walton, aged 39 years; a member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, Race St. 
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A meeting of this Association will be held on 
Second-day evening next, Fifth month 15th, in 
Race Street meeting-house, at 8 o’clock. 
and other interesting papers will be read. It is de- 
Sirable there should be a ger+ral attendance of 
Friends. 


INDIAN AID ASSOCIATION. 
A report 


Sarag R. Warter, Secretary. 


-—1r- -— 





EDUCATION. 

A meeting on the subject of Educztion in general, 
and particularly in reierence to that of a higher 
grade amongst Friends, will be held inv Race St. 
mecting-house on Third-day evening, Fifth month 
16th, at 8 o’clock. 

asicaeaecelcacta 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
5th mo. 14th Flushing, L. I., 11 A.M. 
” 21st. Radnor, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Orange, N. J. 10} A.M. 
Gunpowder, Md., (old mtg. house) 
11 A.M. 


se 
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Collins, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
28th. Cape May, N. J., 10 A.M. 
6th mo. 4th. Reading, Pa.. 3 P.M. 
Ss Medford, N. J., 3 P.M. 
Middletown, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 3 P.M. 
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FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 

Annual meeting in scivol-roow, first floor, Race 
St. meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening next, 
Fifth month 17th, at 8 o'clock. 

Tuomas Gargiores, ) Clerk: 
~ Puese W. Fovue, f ~“€"**- 
nile 


VITAL RELIGION. 

A tew edition of this excellent little work by 8. 
M. Janvey has just been issued by Friends’ Publi- 
cation Association, and may be had of the Agent, 
T. E. Chapman, 701 Arch St., where also may be 
obtained ‘‘Sumwary of Christian Doctrine,’ by 
the same author, and other works. 

In press and will short)y be issued by this Asso- 
ciation, “‘The Children's Gift,’? with embellish- 


ments, consisting of selected and original articles for 
youth. 


eae, 
GENERAL FIRST DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 

This organization will meet at: Friends’ meeting- 
house, Rutheriord Place, New York, on Second-day 
evening, Fifth month 29th, (Yearly Meeting week) 
at 8 o’clock. Reports from the several associations 
should be sent to the correspondent, Joseph M. Tru- 
man, Jr., 717 Willow St., Philadelphia, accom- 
panied by a list of delegates appointed. Where no 
association has been formed the several schools will 
please report, 

T. CLaRKson Taytor, 
Lypia C. Stasisr, 


} Clerks. 


| at 8 o’clock. 


PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION. 

The Association within Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing will meet by adjournment on Fifth day even- 
ing, Fifth month 18th, at Race St. meeting- house, 
Schools which did not report at the 
Woodstown meeting are desired to do so at this. 

Jos. M. Truman, bs 
Emma Wornett, Clerks, 

The Executive Committee will me-t for organiza- 
tion and other business same afternoon at 3 o'clock 
in the Central Building, 3d story. 





CHILDREN’S MEETING. 


A meeting of those connecte* with Green Street, 
Race Street, and We-t Philadelphia First-day 
schools, and such others as may ivcline to attend, 
will be held in Race St. meeting-house on First-day 
afternoon, Fifth month l4th, at 3} o'clock; all are 
invited. 





In publishing the subjoined extracts, we 
would call the attention of our readers par- 
ticularly to the subject of which they treat, 
believing it to be one of special interest.—Ebs. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TENTH ANNUAL RE- 
PORT OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF 
THE WOMAN'S HOSPITAL OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Ten years have elapsed since, amid the 
anxieties of commencing civil convulsions, 
steps were taken to found the Woman’s Hos- 
pital of Philadelphia. The necessity for such 
an Institution had long been pressing, and 
with only about two thousand dollars pledged 
as annual subscriptions, we rented the pres- 
ent Hospital buildings, and commenced work 
on a small seale. We were then without the 
prestige of experience and success, or the 
sympathy of the medical profession: but a 
generous and appreciative public, perceiving 
that our objects were practicable and right, 
gave means and influence tv sustain them. 

Our reports have shown how the number 
of patients has increased from year to year, 
how our buildings and grounds have been 
paid for, and how an endowment fund has 
been commenced and raised to its present 
amount. We are wel! aware that very much 
remains to be done towards improving as 
well as extending the work of the Institution, 
but as we review our smal) beginnings aud 
our present condition, we feel that we have 
cause to thank God and take courage. 

The Report of the Resident Physician 
shows that thirty five hundred patients have 
heen treated in the different departments of 
the Hospital during the past year, and that 
the number received into the wards has been 
considerably greater than in any preceding 
year. 

Our energetic matron has kept the domes- 
tic department in excellent order; and our 
efforts for trainiug nurses have been more sys- 
tematic and successful than heretofore. 
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A capable and intelligent woman occupies 
the position of head nurse, and assists in the 
training of the less experienced ; and several 
—— nurses who have resided in the 

ospital for some months, are almost, or al- 
together, ready for outside labor. Their 
places will be filled by fresh recruits, and we 
trust a few accomplished nurses from this in- 
stitution will go out to bless the community 
from year to year. When we consider that 
the best medical skill is often entirely de- 
feated by the ignorance or inefficiency of the 
nurse, and that, on the other hand, the nurse 
alone, who intelligently co-operates with the 
healing powers of nature, is, in certain stages 
of illness, more important and effective than 
the physician, we feel like honoring the call- 
ing, and inviting intelligent and benevolent 
women, who desire employment, and are 
adapted to this work, to train themselves for 
its responsibie duties. 

A reference to our Treasurer’s Report wil! 
show, among the additions to the Endowment 
Fund, more than ten thousand dollars from 
the residuary estate of the late Isaac Barton. 
Mrs. J. P. Crozer, also, has given five thou 
sand dollars towards the endowment of two 
beds, as well as funds for their purchase and 
furnishing. These we have named “ the Cro- 
zer Beds” of the Woman’s Hospital. Not- 
withstanding these additions to our funds, 
they are still inadequate to meet the growing 
necessities of the Institution, and we trust a 
generous public will continue to furnish the 
means for extending its operations. 

More than half of the present Managers 
were active in the first organization of the 
Hospital, and they have continued to work for 
1t8 success ; and both they and others who have 
since given their energies to its welfare, testify 
that their interest increases, and their apprecia- 
tion of its importance deepens, as they watch 
the practical results of its operations from 
year to year. Many sufferers for whom there 
had seemed no relief, here found the skill and 
care which have restored them to the enjoy- 
ment of life. Quite a number suffering from 
surgical difficulties have had them success- 
fully removed by operations. A considerable 
portion of these were performed by ladies con- 
nected with the medical staff of the Hospital. 
Other patients, with ailments equally exhaust- 
ing and requiring treatment less striking, but 
not less skilful, have also returned to their 
active duties, blessing the Institution to which 
they owed their recovery. Women, often 
sensitive, who had no luxuriant homes in 
which to be nursed back to health, and to 
whom the Almshouse was a terror,—mothers 
of families, hard-working widows and wives, 
hired girls, young girls from foreign countries, 
—some of them homesick and heartsick, as 





well as persons whose means enabled them to 
pay for private rooms and special attendance, 
have alike shared the hest medical skill and 
received the kindest attention. 

It has been the earnest desire of the Mana- 
gers that this Institution should be, not only 
eminent for medical skill, but a place in which 
the Christian virtues and graces should be 
illustrated and diffused ;—a place im which 
every patient, of whatever name or nation, 
however lowly or unfortunate, should realize 
that her feelings and sensibilities are respect- 
ed, and her comfort and welfare carefully 
guarded. 
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THE MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


As with the early Christians, so the Socie- 
ty of Friends has had a care to assist its 
members when in needy circumstances and to 
aid them in business; and a query whether 
this has been attended to is,annually an- 
swered in each Monthly Meeting. 

An unwillingness to be dependent on char- 
ity often deters really deserving members 
from seeking assistance of their fellow believ- 
ers. When sickness overtakes them, and its 
expenses reduce their moderate incomes, they 
struggle on, depriving themselves even of 
necessities, without making known their 
wants. 

Then, again, permanent aid is not usually 
extended unless the individual is entirely de- 
pendent, and any funds which by industry and 
economy they may have accumulated, must 
first be exhausted before the committee of the 
meeting takes charge of the case. 

A valued friend in this city, who, for over 
thirty years, has been on the Committee on 
necessitous cases of his Monthly Meeting, 
felt a concern for some years that other ar- 
rangements might be devised for assisting 
each other, and mentioning the matter to his 
friends, it has finally resulted in the organiza- 
tion of “ The Mutual Aid Association of 
Friends,’ to be composed of “ members of 
the Religious Society of Friends or professors 
with them of good moral character, and not 
less than 18 years of age,” both men and 
women being eligible for membership. 

Its object “is the accumulation of a fund 
for the aid and relief of its members in case 
of sickness or accident, and of their inter- 
ment. Also the establishment of a fund 
which may be loaned to such of its members 
as may need assistance in business, or be used 
to relieve those who from age are incanaci- 
tated from obtaining a Jivelihood.” 

Upon election to membership each one 
pays into the treasury a sum proportionate 
to age, and thereafter a small weekly charge, 
aud in the event of sickness he is visited, and if 
unable to attend to his occupation, a uniform 
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weekly allowance is to be given, and when 
death ensues a fixed sum is paid towards the 
funeral expenses. This is done irrespective 
of the pecuniary condition of the individual 
—in other words this is not a charity,—but all 
having co-operated in the establishment of 
the fund for their mutual benefit, each one has 
a right to this aid, and there need be no hesi- 
tation in receiving it. 

It will thus be seen that this is an indepen- 
dent way of securing aid in time of sickness 
or infirmity, and besides it is thought it will 
make our members better acquainted, and 
will interest them more in each other’s wel- 
fare. 

The Association meets every two weeks on 
Second-day evening, in the central building 
at Race St. meeting-house, up stairs. Any 
who feel interested are at liberty to attend. 

The officers are 

President—William Hawkins. 

Vice- President—Jos. M. Truman, Jr. 

Secretary —Alfred Mcore, 28 N. 7th St. 

Assistant Secretary—William P. Fogg. 

Treasurer—James Gaskill. 

Trustees—John Saunders, 

Samuel S. Ash, 
William Hawkins. 
Philada., 5th mo., 1871. J. M. T. 
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THOSE who look for faults find faults, and 
become fault-finders by profession ; but those 
who look for truth and good find that. 

THE GOLDEN AGE, 
BY WHITTIER. 
““O Golden Age, whose light is of the dawn, 
And not of sunset, forward, not behind, 
Flood the new heavens and earth, and with thee 
bring 
All the old virtues, whatsoever things 
Are pure and honest and of good report ; 
But add thereto whatever bard has sung 
Or seer has told of, when, in trance and dream, 
They saw the Happy Isles of prophecy ! 
Let Justice bold her scale, and Truth decide 
Between the right and wrong; but give the heart 
The freedom of its fair inheritance ; 
Let the poor prisoner, cramped and starved so long, 
At Nature’s casket feast his ear and eye - 
With joy and wonder; let all harmonies 
Of sound, form, color, motion, wait upon 
The princely guest, whether in soft attire 
Of leisure clad, or the coarse frock of toil, 
And, lending life to the dead form of faith, 
Give human creature reverence for the sake 
Of one who bore it, making it divine 
With the ineffable tenderness of God; 
Let common need, the brotherhood of prayer, 
The heirship of an unknown destiny, 
The unsolved mystery round about a3 make 
A man more precious thau the gold of Ophir— 
Sacred, inviolate, unto whom all things 
Shoald minister, as oatward typ-s and signs 
Of the eternal beauty which fulfils 
The one great purpose of creation, Love! 
The sole necessity of earth and heaven.”’ 





LIFTED UP. 
BY ISABELLA F. LEWES. 


Little Willie, mild and patient, 
Sunny-haired and azure-eyed, 
In the twilight’s mellow gleaming 

Thoughtful sat, my chair beside. 
On his knee a little Bible, 

Grandma’s gift to him that day ; 
He had read till daylight fading 

Bade him put the Book away. 


Then he nestled close beside me, 
Laid in mize his little hand, 
Gazing outward with expression 
I could scarcely understand : x 
** Tell me,’’ said he, ‘mamma, will you, 
What our Saviour meant when he 
Said, ‘‘I, if I be lifted up, 
Will then draw all men to me?”’ 


And I said, that, by this symbol, 
Christ, their Lord, would signify 
That, upon the cross uplifted 
He in agony must die ; 
And when in the coming future 
All His sorrows should be heard, 
Men would then be brought unto Him 
By the tenderest feelings stirred. 


One short month—agziin at night-fall 
Clouds of crimson turned to gray ! 
Lonely sat I by the fireside 
While my thoughts went far away. 
Vacant was the chair beside me, 
Hushed the voice so low and sweet, 
Missed the gentle hand's soft pressure, 
And the sound of little feet. 


Upward reaching through the darkness, 
Yearningly I sought my boy ; 
Earth seemed full of pain and sorow, 
Heaven alone held peace and joy. 
Suddenly a ray of firelight, 
As imbued with heavenly grace, 
Fell upon a little picture, 
Made alive my darling’s face. 
While I gazed as one enraptured, 
Moving lips I seemed to see, 
Heard his voice: ‘‘ If I be lifted 
Up, I will draw you to me.”’ 
Now a new and richer meaning 
Jesus’ words for me possessed : 
By our love for the departed 
Upward lifted, find we rest. 


Then before that picture bending, 
Laid I all my burdens down; 
Saw how tenderly the Father 7 
Of my cross would weave a crown. 5 
Through my soul this glad evangel ey 
Surging like the rolling sea, 
‘* Ever nearer, nearer heaven, 
Darling Willie leadeth me.’’ 
—Old and New. 


eR. 
I think Heaven will not shut forevermore, 
Without a knocker left upon the door, 
Lest some belated wanderer should coms, 
Heart- broken, asking just to die at home, 
So that the Father will at last forgive, 
And looking on His face that soul shall live. 
I think there will be watchmen through the night, 
Lest any, afar off, turn them to the light ; 
That He who loved us into life must be 
A Father iofinitely fatherly, 
And, groping for Him, these shall find their way 
From outer dark, through twilight, into day. 

— Gerald Massey. 
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KINDERGARTEN CULTURE. 
BY ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 
(From the Annual Report for 1870 of the National 
Commissioner of Education.) 
(Concluded from page 159.) 

The seed of every plant has in miniature 
the form of its individual organization, en- 
veloped in a case which is burst by the life 
force within it, so that the germ may come 
into communication with those elements, 
whose assimilation enables it to unfold, in 
one case a tree, in other cases other vegetable 
forms. In like manner the infant soul is a 
life force wrapped up in a material case, 
which is not, however, immediately decidu- 
ous; for, unlike the envelope of the seed, the 
human body is also an apparatus of commu- 
nication with the nature around it, and es- 
pecially with other souls, similarly limited 
and endowed, who shall meet its outburst of 
life, and help it to accomplish its destiny— 
or hinder! I beg attention to this point. 
We either educate or hinder. The help to be 
given by education, is an esseatial part of 
the Eternal providence, and we must accept 
our duty of embodying the divine love in 
our human providence, which we denominate 
education, on the penalty of injuring, which 
is the supreme evil. “ Woe unto him who 
shall offend one of these little ones. It were 
better for him that a millstone were hung 
about his neck, and he were cast into the 
uttermost depths of the sea.” 

As the child gets knowledge and takes 
possession of his own body, by the exercise of 
his several organs of sense and the movement 
of his limbs, so he must gradually take pos- 
session of the universe, which is his larger 
body, on the same principle, by learning to 
use its vast magazine of materials, to embody 
his fancies, attain his desires, and by and by 
accomplish his duties; education being the 
mother to help him to examine these mate- 
rials, and dispose them in order; keeping 
him steady in his aims, and giving him timely 
suggestions, and a clew to the laws of orga- 
nization, by following which all his action 
will become artistic. For art is to man what 
the created universe is to God. I here use 
the word art in the most general sense, as the 
beautiful manifestation of the human spirit 
on every plan of expression, material, intel- 
lectual and moral. 

Freebel, therefore, instead of beginning the 
educating process by paralyzing play (keep- 
ing the child stil/, as the phrase is,) and su- 


perinducing the adult mind upon the child-| & 


ish one, accepts him as he is. But he orga- 
nizes the play in the order of nature’s evolu- 
tions, making the first playthings, after the 
child’s own hands and feet, the ground forms 
of nature. He has invented a series of play- 













things, beginning with solids—the ball, the 
cube, and other forms, going on to planes, 
which embody the surfaces of solids, (squares 
and the various triangles); and thence to 
sticks of different lengths, embodying the lines 
which make the edges of the solids and 
planes; and, finally, to points, embodied in 
peas or balls of wax, into which can be in- 
serted sharpened sticks, by means of which 
frames of things and symmetrical forms of 
beauty may be made, thus bringing the child 
to the very borders of abstraction without 
going over into it, which little children should 
never do, for abstract objects of thought 
strain the braiu, as sensuous objects do not, 
however minutely they are considered. In 
building and laying forms of symmetrical 
beauty with these blocks, planes, sticks, and 
peas, not only is the intellect developed in 
order, but skilful manipulation, delicate neat- 
ness, and orderly process become habits as 
well as realized ideas, The tables that the 
children sit at as they work are painted in 
inch squares, and the blocks, planes, and 
sticks are not to be laid about in confused 
heaps, but taken one by one from the boxes 
and carefully adjusted to thesé inch squares. 
In going from one form to another the changes 
are made gradually and in order. No pat- 
terns are allowed. The teachers suggest how 
to lay the blocks, planes, sticks, also wire 
circles and arcs, in relation to each other sevy- 
erally, and to the squares of the table. For 
symmetrical forms they suggest to lay oppo- 
sites till the pupils have learned the funda- 
mental law—union of opposites for all produc. 
tion and beauty. A constant questioning, 
calling attention to every peint of resem- 
blance and contrast in all the objects within 
the range of sensuous observation, and also 
to their obvious connections, keeps the mind 
awake and in agreeable activity. Margin for 
spontanecus invention is always left, which 
the law of opposites conducts to beauty in- 
evitably. In acting from suggested thoughts, 
instead of from imitation, they act from 
within outward, and soon will begin to origi- 
nate thoughts, for Kindergarten has shown 
that invention is a universal talent. 

But the time comes when children are no 
longer satisfied with making transient forms 
whose materials can be gathered back into 
boxes. They desire to do something which 
will remain fixed. Freebel’s method meets 
this instinct with materials for making per- 
manent forms by drawing, sewing, modeling, 


c. 

The stick-laying is the best possible pre- 
paration for drawing, for it trains the eye, 
leaving the children to learn the manipula- 
tion of the pencil only, and this is again 
made easy by having the slates and paper 
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ruled in eighths or tenths of an inch, that 
the pencil of the child may be guided while 
the hand is yet unsteady, for Froebel would 
never have the child fail of doing perfectly 
whatever he undertakes, and this is effected 
by making him begin with something easy, 
and proceeding bya minute gradualism. He 
would also train the eye to symmetry by 
never allowing him to make a crooked line, 
just as the ear is trained ia musical educa- 
tion by never making a false note. Beside 
the drawing, which is carried to quite a won- 
derful degree of beauty invented even by 


children under seven years old, pricking of 
symmetrical forms may be done by means of 


the same squared paper ; and again, pricked 
cardboard may be sewed with colored threads, 
teaching harmonies of color. Also another 
variety of work is made by weaving into 
slitted paper of one color strips of other 
colors, involving not only the harmonizing of 
colors, but the counting and arrangement for 
symmetrical effect, which gives a great deal 


of mental arithmetic, while the folding of 


paper with great exactness in geometrical 
forms, and unfolding it to make little boats, 
chairs, tables, and what the children call 
flowers, gives concrete geometry and the habit 
of calculation. 

A lady who traveled in Europe to study 
Freebel’s Kindergartens brought home from 
Dresden the whole series of work done by a 
class of children who began at three years 
old and continued till seven; and no one has 
seen it without being convinced that it must 
have educated the children who did it, not 
only to an exquisite artistic manipulation, 
which it is very much harder to attain later, 
but to habits of attention that would make 
it a thing of a short time to learn to read, 
write, and cipher, and enable them to enter 
into scientific education, and use books with 
or greatest advantage, as early as eight years 
old. 

Callisthenics, ball-plays, and plays sym- 
bolizing the motions of birds, beasts, pretty 
human fancies, mechanical and other labors, 
and exercising the whole body, are alternated 
with the quieter occupations, and give grace, 
agility, animal spirits and health, with quick- 
ness of eye and touch, together with an effect 
on the mind, their significance taking the 
rudeness out, and putting intelligence into 
the plays, without destroying the fun. The 
songs and music which direct these exercises 
are learned by rote, and help to gratify that 
demand for rhythm which is one of the mys- 
teries of human nature, quickening casual 
power to its greatest energy, as has been 
proved, even in the education of idiots, by 


the almost miraculous effects upon them of 


the musical gymnastics, which are found to 





wake to some self-consciousness and enjoyment 
even the saddest of these poor victims of 


malorganization. All Froebel’s exercises are ° 
characterized by rhythm; for the law of 


combining opposites for symmetrical beauty 
makes a rhythm to the eye, which perhaps 
has even more penetrative effect on the in- 
teliectual life than music. 

If true education, as Freebel claims, is 
this conscious process of development, bodily 
and mental, corresponding point by point 
with the unconscious evolutions of matter, 
making the human life an image of the di- 
vine creativeness, every generation owes to 
the next every opportunity for it. In this 
country, whose prodigious energies are run- 
ning so wild into gambling trade and polities, 
threatening us with evils yet unheard of in 
history, it may be our national salvation to 


employ them in legitimate, attractive work 


for production of a beauty and benefit that 


also has been yet unheard of in history ; and 


this can best be done by preventing that 


early intellectual perversion and demoraliza- 
tion, with waste of genius and moral power, 
entailed on us by the inadequate arbitrary 
modes of primary discipline which deteriorate 
all subsequent education. 


But the indispensable preliminary of this 


new primary discipline are competent teachers, ed 


who can be had only by special training. 
What is at once delightful play and earnest 
work to the children, requires, in those who 


are superintending it, not only a knowledge 
of the laws and processes of vital growth, 


which are analogous if not identical in nature 
and art, but the science of infant psychology 
also. These things are not intrinsically dif- 
ficult of attainment, and it is easier, if the 
teacher has been trained to it, to keep a Kin- 
dergarten, according to the strict principle of 
Freebel, than to keep an ordinary primary 
school in the ordinary manner, because na- 
ture helps the former with all her instincts 
and powers, while the latter is a perpetual 
antagonism and struggle with nature fur the 
repression of a more or less chronie rebellion. 

The best Kindergarten normal school in 
the world is that founded by the Baroness 
Marenholtz-Bulow, in Berlin, where she lec- 
tures gratuitously herself on the philosophy 
of the method, and its relations to “ the re- 
generation of mankind,” (to use her own 
phrase ;) and the pupils have instruction 
from professors in many branches of science 
and art, while they go to observe and prac- 
tice several times a week in Madam Vogler’s 
Kindergarten. But Americans, who have 
had our usual normal or high school educa- 
tion, or its equivalent, if they are fairly gifted 
and educated, genial, sweet tempered, and 
candid, can obtain the special training in a 
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six months’ diligent course, and the mere 
surely the more they have the grace of a wise 

- humility. What it took Froebel, with all his 
heart and genius, a half century of study 
and experimenting to elaborate, it would 
seem at first could not be Jearned in so short 
a time. But it must be remembered that 
the more profound and complete the truth, 
1 the more easily can it be comprehended, 
4 when once fairly stated. It took a Newton 
to discover the principia nature ; and a Co- 
peruicus to replace the complicated Ptolemean 
by nature’s solar system; but any child of 
twelve years can comprehend and learn 
them, now they are discovered- Freebel’s 
authority inheres in his being a self-denying 
interpreter of nature, the only absolute au- 
thority, (mature being God’s word.) As 
Edgar Quinet said in 1865, in a letter to the 
| Baroness Marenholtz Bulow, remarking that 
Freebel “sees the tree in the germ; the in- 
finitely great in the infinitely small; the 
sage and great man in the cooing babe ;” 
“his method therefore is that of nature her- 
self, which always has reference to the whole, 
and keeps the end in view in all the phases 
of development,” comparing him to “ the 
three wise men from the East who placed the 
treasures of nature in the hands of the 
heavenly Child”—and the statement is 
worthy of all attention—* It is certain that 
the results of this method can only be at- 
tained if it is applied according to the prinei- 
ples of the discoverer. Without this, the best 
conceptions of Froebel must be falsified, and 
turned against his aim; mechanism alone 
would remain, and would bring back teacher 
and pupil into the old traces of routine.” As 
yet there is but one Kindergarten normal 
school in America, which is a private one in 
Boston, kept by Mrs. Kriege and her daugh- 
ter, pupils and missionaries of the Baroness 
Marenholtz-Bulow, who is the chief apostle 
of Froebel in Europe. In another year these 
ladies will be connected with the public nor- 
mal school of New York City, as I under- 
stand liberal offers are made to them by the 
| public school authorities. Preparations are 
also making for model Kindergartens, and 
professorships therewith connected, at several 

of the normal institutions of the West. 

These are in place in every female college 

and high school for girls; the training not 

only insuring a delightful profession that 

must always be in demand, but making the 

best education for mothers, as all women are 

liable to become personally or virtually. 

Possibly the appreciation of Freebel’s sci- 

i ence and art may prove the true solution of 
what is called the woman question. Teach- 
ing is the primal function of humanity, and 
women now feel it to be repugnant toil only 
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because the true art has uever before been 
discovered. When it becomes a fine art it 
will become for the teacher, like any other 
fine art, self-development and the highest en- 
joyment; for it is nothing short of taking 
part in the creativeness of God. 


But the immediate desideratum is a free 


national school to supply Kindergarten edu- 
cation to the schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Territories, and the South, to be 
located in the District, or perhaps in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, where some of the “ten 
thousand southern ladies,” who signed the 
pathetic petition to Mr. Peabody to found for 
them an industrial school, might learn this 
beautiful art, and be made able to initiate in 
their beloved South a higher, more refined, 
and also complete system of education than 
has ever obtained in any country. It 
has been ascertained that an eminent Kin- 
dergartener in Europe, now in full employ, 
but willing to leave all to do this thing in 
the United States, may be secured for five 
years, finding all the apparatus and materi- 
als herself. Will not some one of our mu- 
nificent public benefactors trustee in the 
hands of some persons wise in this matter, a 
sum of money yielding three or four thou- 
sand dollars a year to secure this absolutely 
necessary normal training? In this country 
every radical reform of education requires 
the action of private intelligence for its in- 
ception. 


——_——-~+e—-—__ 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC.,. 
The Hottest Fourth month on Record! 

FOURTH MONTH. 
1870. | 1871. 





Rain during some portion of 





thie D4 WOOrR ics. cscs cesses | Sdays.| 12days. 
Rain all or nearly all day....| 6 ‘§ ah 
Snow, including very slight 

falls, ...... miigebiate sanneniend  — 2 1 « 
Cloudy, without storms ..... = 7 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted| 10 ‘ ie 


| = Ss 30 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, | 
ETC. :———} ——_-__ 
1870. 1871. 
Mean temperature of 4th 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,|53.50 deg. |58.15 deg. 
Highest point attained during 
WIN, stdisisnien Cetin 84.50 ‘* |85.50 ‘6 
Lowest do. do. do.|35.00 “ (38.00 * 
Ratn during the month, do.| 5.60 in. 1.82 in. 
Deatus during the month, 
being for 5 current weeks 
for each Year ....scceereeseeeee 1655 1365 
Average of the mean temperature of 4th 
month for the past eighty-two years....|51.35 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, (THIs yzaR, 1871)........ 58.15 * 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, (1794-1798), .....+++..-+++0/44.00 *¢ 
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COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1870. 1871. 
First month, 4.07 inch. 3.46 inch 
Second month, 2.53 ** 3.08 ** 
Third month, 4.06 * 5.81 * 
Fourth month, 5.60 a= 
Totals, 16.26 * “my * 


But little to remark about the temperature other 
than to ask attention to the caption of this article 
and the confirmatory figures of the statistical ac- 
count, the nearest approach to which we have on 
our records, running back to 1790, occurred in 
1865, when the mean for the corresponding month 
reached 54,50 degrees. 

The continued decrease in the number of deaths 
was noted last month, and it is gratifying to be able 
to state that it still continues, viz: 

For the first eighteen weeks of 1870 the number 

reached . ° ° ° ‘ ° 5972 

Do. do. 1871 it decreased to 5116 

But to return to the heat above alluded to, the 
8th, 9th, 10th and 11th of the month, were exces- 
sively hot days, not confined to this city and vicin- 
ity. New York advices of the 8th stated, ‘‘ The 
thermometer to-day marked 100 in the shade in 
some places, and 80 in others.’’ 

Further from home we find the fol!lowiug storm 
noted for the 25th, quite in contrast with our dot- 
tings down of the forepart of the month: 

‘*The Yosemite is snowed up. A note from a 
traveller says that the rain storm which fell in 
Colorado was changed to a snow storm in that re- 
gion, and the valley ia so completely blocked np as 
to preclude the possibility of getting into it.” 

At the same time are items like the following 
floating through our own periodicals : 

‘* Reports from all portions of the State leave no 
hope of the fruit crop. Nesrly all the fruit through- 
out the State is destroyed,’’ with accounts of like 
charccter from many points out west, though sub- 
sequent statements have reported these fears some- 
what exaggerated. J. M. Exuis. 

Philadeiphia, Fifth month 2d, 1871. 

———— 

THE most agreeable of all companions is a 
simple, frank man, without any pretensions 
to an oppressive greatness ; who loves life and 
understands the use of it; one who has a 
golden temper and is steadfast as an anchor. 
He is a much better companion than the most 


brilliant wit, or the most profound thinker. 
occxinsi tiene 
ITEMS. 

Inrant Mortatity.—A meeting of the Social Sci- 
ence Association was held, 5th inst., in the lecture- 
room of the Mercantile Library, on Tenth street, 
above Chestnut. 

A paper on ‘‘ Infant Mortality,’ by Dr. John 8. 
Parry, was read. Among other facts and figures 
cited in support of his proposition, Dr. Parry re- 
ferred to the returns of the Board of Health, which 
showed that during the last five years there were 
born in this city 85,957 living, and 3,933 dead in- 
fants. During this period there was a mortality 
of 22.36 per cent. among infants under one 
year old, and 29.82 per cent. died before reach- 
ing two years of age. Under five years the mor- 
tality was 36.81. From this it appears that of those 
who died under five years of age, 60.73 per cent. 
died before reaching the first year. From the sta- 


tistics of mortality it is ascertained that 63.61 per 
cent. of those dying under five years, died before 
the first year had been reached. He also affirmed 
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that the per centage of inquests on children under 
one week old has increased since 1863, having at- 





tained to 174 per cent. in the first three months of - 


1871. In other words, nearly one-fifth of all the 
inquests made by the Coroner were upon infants 
under one week old. 


Svrrerincs or Bgsigcep Partstans.—The Dai/y 
News Paris correspondent (Dec. 29) says—‘‘ Out of 
twelve lower middle-class households which one 
may enter, nine or ten are wholly without fire, 
probab!y for the first time during such bitter weather. 
The loss of the empty stove is more felt than the 
empty larder; fora mother can live and feed her 
little ones on bread with a little wine, but how can 
she warm the poor shivering iil-fed bodies with the 
thermometer ten degrees below freezing-point, and 
no fuel to be anywhere or anyhow obtained? We 
are assured by the Government that shortly wood 
will be more plentiful and cheap ; but iu the mean- 
while the mortality among children is painfully 
high, more especially among those of very tender 
years ; and milk is so searce, so bad, and so dear, 
that in many cases, where the mother is unable to 
nourish her offspring, the new-born babe may be 
said to die literally of huuger. A walk along one 
of the roads leading to the principal cemeteries 
gives sufficient evidence of the terrible harvest 
death is reaping among those who are unfortunate 
enough to make their del ut in the world during the 
siege of Paris. I have seldom witnessed a more 
touching spectacle thau the long procession of tiny 
white- covered coffins, the little occupants of which 
have been as surely killed through the war as 
those who meet their death on the battle-ffeld. The 
absence of the mothers amongst the mourners is a 
mute testimony to the fact that most ef the early 
dead have succumbed during the first month of 
their existence. 


Recent German and Swedish Arctic explorations 
have led to an active seal and walrus fishing in the 
Kara Sea. Many of the vessels engaged make 
carefol observations in the interest of science ; and 
it has been definitely determined that the whole of 
this portion of the Arctic Sea is open through the 
Seventh an! Eighth months. It averages a depth 
of only fifty fathoms, and it becomes rapidly shal- 
lower north of Nova Zembia. 


Tae institution of newspapers arose in Italy. In 
Venice the first newspaper was published, and 
monthly during the time that Venice was warring 
against Soliman the Second in Dalmatia. It was 
printed for the purpose of giving military and com- 
mercial information to the Venetians. The first 
newspaper published in England was in 1588, and 
called the English Mercury. Others were styled the 
Weekly Discoverer, the Secret Owl, Heraclitus Ri- 
dens, etc., etc. 


Dr. WILLARD PARKER says that those who are 
much addicted to the use of tobacco, or who work 
in the manufacture of snuff or cigars, never recover 
soon or healthily from injury or fever. The Em- 
peror Napoleon had his attention called in 1862 to 
the effect of tobacco on the mind, by a report which 
showed that the cases of paralysis and insanity had 
increased quite regularly with the increase of the 
revenue from the tobacco tax. This led him to 
order an examination of the effect of tobacco on the 
students in schools and colleges. It was found that 
those who did not use tobacco were stronger, better 
scholars, and had a higher moral record than those 
who used it. The result was that an edict was is- 
sued forbidding its use in the national institutions. 
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‘Wat a nice change MOORE’S SOAP does make. 
We can Go all our washing without the trouble 
of boiling or using hot water, by 


USING 
MOORE’S 


‘ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
SOAP. 


Ladies, you can save your 

FUEL, 
TIME, 
HARD LABOR, 
CLOTHES, 
WASHBOILERS, 
HEALTH, and 
THE PAPER ON YOUR WALLS, 

and avoid the unpleasant smell and steam from the 
filthy hot soap suds. You can cleanse easily and 
thoroughly all kinds of wearing apparel, from the 
fine silk ribbon or fancy knit nubia, to the Heavy 
Cloth Coat. Also Blankets, Quilts, Carpets and 
Paints, without hot water. 

As a Bath Soap it is unequalled. To persons 
where help is scarce this Soap is a great blessing. 
Try a piece, and then judge of its quality. It will 
not injure any fabric or color. 

Be sure you get Moure’s Soap, with the Litre 
Tus on the wrapper, as that is the original and 
genuine article for washing in 

Cold, Warm, Hard, Soft or Sa/t Water. 

When the water is hard or salt, put on more 
Sdap, and let the clothes soak a little longer. 

Will you try it? I think it will please you. A 
fair trial is all I ask. 


EDWIN LEEDS, General Agent. 


C. N. WILLS, 
Agent for New Jersey. 
Office, 32 N. Fifth St., Philada. 


REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, 
1222 Chestnut S8t., above Twelfth, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Call attention to their large assortment of 


CARPE TINGS, 


Comprising every description of 
American and Foreign Manufacture. 


Which they are now offering at lower prices, than 
at any time sirce 1862. 


Velvets, Tapestries, Brussels, 
Three-plies, Ingrains, 
Venetian Hall and Stair Carpets, 


MATTINGS OF ALL KINDS. 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, 
At the Lowest Prices in the City. 


MATTINGS. 
FRESH IMPORTATIONS 


MADE FROM NEW GRASS. 


THE BEST IN THE COUNTRY. 


ALSO, 


LOW-PRICED MATTINGS 


R. L. KNIGHT & SON, 


1222 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
PRIVATE SALE. 


Having purchased auother property, I now offer 
for sale my present residence: a very convenient 
ten (10) room house, pleasantly situated in the 
borough of Bristol; nice front yard, with some 
fruit-bearing trees ; a uew well of cold, soft water, 
new pump therein, whick, with coal bins and water- 
clo.ets, are all under roof of a large, new, well 
ventilated shed. 

Easy terms. Immediate possession. 

Apply to BMMOR COMLY, 

422 Cor. Cedar and Walnut Sts., Bristol, Pa. 


BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
26 South Second St., 
Has just opened one lot dark Steel and Brown 
MADONNAS, 
of the finest quality of these desirable goods, so 
long out of the market. 325 TFN 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Will be opened for the reception of students on 
the 4th day of First month, 1871. Instruction 
thorough, English and classical. For particulars 
and circular address DAVID CHANDLER, Supt., 

1-7 tf. Springboro’, O. 











For circulars Be 
ZS 3 power? : ‘St ph 

. h 4th s 7 - , 
_ Nort or New York. ¥ 
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This periodical circulates throughout the Rural 
Districts of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Iowa and Michigan ; also in the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

ADVERTISEMENTS received by Joun Com, Agent, 
144 North Seventh St. 
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BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
26 SOUTH SECOND STREET, 


Between Market and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


Black Silk for $1.00. ° 

Gros Grain Silks from $1.25 to $4.00. 
Japanese Silks, a! ’ 
Neapolitan Silks, t 

Himalaya Silks, 
Thin Dress Goods for Friends 
Gloves, came | and Cap Materials. 
Thibet Shawls, 
Delaine Shawls (plain shades $3.00). 


GRENADINE SHAWLS. 


These are the prettiest Summer Shawls in the market for years. 


Cassimeres, Cashmerets, &c. 


WM. HEACOCK, ! PERKINS & HOUSE'S « | 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. . 


907 Filbert St., Philadelphia. | The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 


I have purchased the right to use Dr. A. G. Reed only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 





& Co.’s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
with packing a body ia Ice. 820 wmmf Send for a Circular to 
Our friend Asa M. Janney proposing to resign the | HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 


agency of the Santee Sioux Tribe of Indians in Ne- 9 hi 

braska, to take effect about the lst of Eighth month | ee ee SS ee vig 

next, the Committee on Indian Affairs of the six’ TWO PLEASANT ROOMS, separate or together, 

Yearly Meetings of Friends are prepared to receive with board in a Friend’s family, may be procured 
applications from members of the Society who may | at Woodbury, N. J. For further particulars apply 

feel it right to enter upon the service. Applications, | at this office, 144 .N. ith St., Philada. | 
either personally or by letter, may be made to |———— 


WILLIAM H. MACY, Ne. 39 Wall 8, B. ¥., C ARPETINGS. 
WILLIAM DORSEY, 923 Market St., Phila. ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES | Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &. 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. | BENJAMIN GREEN, 


aes ; eit 





1) 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $10.00. Written trom | m29ps23 = 33 North Second 8t,, Philada: e » 
$15 to $30. tole 
701 ARCH STREET, | CHARLES C. JACKSON, 
513 ly.a T, ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 7 A x oe © Rs 
INDICES, HISTORICAL AND RATIONAL | 53! Arch Street, Philadelghia, 
To a Revision of the Scriptures. Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
5 BY DAVID NEWPORT. Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and : 
4 For sale by JOHN COMLY, qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be madeto ~~ j 
41 6m. 144 N. 7th St. ‘order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 





